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▲ Shown at UMass Lowell commencement, are from left. Chancellor 
Marty Meehan; honorary degree recipients Gerald Martone, Charlayne 
Hunter-GauIt, Gururaj "Desh" Deshpande and Edward 0. Wilson; and 
UMass President Jack Wilson. 


U.S. Sen. John Kerry 
Addresses Class of 2008 

C hancellor Marty Meehan 

presided over Commencement 
ceremonies on Saturday, May 
31, at the University of 
Massachusetts Lowell when 2,040 
graduates received bachelor's, mas¬ 
ter's and doctoral degrees. 

"Today, the University is saying 
to the public that you are prepared to 
take responsibility for the essential 
work that must be done. We look to 
you to contribute and lead," Meehan 
told the graduates. "Every one of you 
has a story to tell: You aspired to 
advance yourself. You dreamed of 
acquiring knowledge that would 
allow you to contribute to society" 
The graduates, clad in black 
robes with colorful hoods represent¬ 
ing their school or college, filled the 
floor of the Tsongas Arena as they 
took in what was undoubtedly one of 
the biggest occasions of their lives. 

Setting the stage was the music of 
the UMass Lowell Brass Choir, fol¬ 
lowed by the strains of the bagpipes 


played by the 
Kevin Barry Irish 
American Pipes 
and Drums. The 
truncheon, banged 
down three times 
on the stage by 
Middlesex County 
Sheriff James 
DiPaola, brought 
the crowd to atten¬ 
tion and signaled 
the beginning of 
the pomp and cir¬ 
cumstance ahead. 

The National 
Anthem, intro¬ 
duced by Interim 
Provost Donald Pierson, was per¬ 
formed by vocal soloist Patrick 
Drumm and the brass choir, and 
then followed by the greetings to 
graduates from state Rep. Thomas 
Golden and Lowell City Manager 
Bernard Lynch. 

Before the ceremony for the Class 
of 2008 would go forward, however, 
it was time to recognize the Class of 
1958. Executive Vice Chancellor 


Jacqueline Moloney noted the pres¬ 
ence of the 50th reunion classes from 
Lowell State Teachers College and 
Lowell Technological Institute. 

In congratulating this year's 
graduates during his remarks at the 
ceremony, UMass President Jack 
Wilson said, "We're not giving 
you a degree here today; you've 
earned it...It's your UMass; carry it 
with you." 

Continued on Page 2 


UML Baseball Center Takes Part in 
Museum of Science Exhibit 


Display Opens June 15 
in Boston 

U Mass Lowell's Baseball 

Research Center will take part 
in a new traveling exhibit 
hosted by the Museum of Science in 
Boston this summer and, in the fall, 
will be featured in a Discovery 
Channel episode that will use super 
slow-motion videography to show 
baseball fans what they can't see 
with the naked eye. 

The Museum of Science exhibit, 
called "Baseball as America," will 
run from June 15 to September 1 and 
will feature more than 500 memora¬ 
bilia that trace baseball's rich history 
and influence on the American pop 
culture. Complementing the displays 
are Museum-created interactive 
exhibits that examine how modern 
science and technology have influ- 



A Student Graeme Clohosey pitches at 
LeLacheur Park for the cameraman from the 
Discovery Channel. 


enced the game over time, including 
a Home Plate Baseball Lab with its 
own Pitching Machine. 

According to Patrick Drane, 
the Center's assistant director. 

Continued on Page 2 


UMass Lowell 
Students Come 
Out on Top in 
Investment 
Competition 

I n January, the UMass 
Foundation gave student 
groups at the University's 
Amherst, Dartmouth and Lowell 
campuses $25,000 to invest with 
the idea of giving them real- 
world experience while raising 
money for scholarships. The 
stakes were raised by making it a 
competition between the groups. 

Since then, 10 students from 
UMass Lowell's College of 
Management have taken on not 
only their counterparts at the 
other campuses, but a volatile 
stock market, rapidly shifting 
corporate landscape and a 
challenging economy. 

Continued on Page 4 


Braunhut Named 

University 

Professor 

Title Recognizes 
Exemplary Teaching and 
Outstanding Research 

S usan Braunhut of the 
Biological Sciences 
Department has been 
named UMass Lowell's University 
Professor in recognition of her 
esteemed teaching, research and 
service to the University. 

Among her numerous accom¬ 
plishments, Braunhut was recog¬ 
nized for her work with col¬ 
leagues in developing techniques 
to detect cancers, and therapies to 
combat them. Their research also 
includes studying factors that con¬ 
trol wound healing, which led to 
the development of the "smart" 
bandage. It is this research that 
led to her current work on the 
regeneration of limbs in mam¬ 
mals, a process that only a short 
time ago was thought to be 
impossible. 

"I am greatly honored to 
receive the designation of 
University Professor," says 
Braunhut. "It is a lifetime achieve¬ 
ment and it has very personal 
significance for me. When I was 
a young graduate student at 
Columbia University in New York 
City, one of my key mentors. 

Dr. Sol Spiegelman, received 
the University Professorship. I 
remember thinking at that time 
how I aspired to be like him and 
what a great scientist, teacher, 
humanitarian, and intellectual he 
was. Being awarded this appoint¬ 
ment links me in a way to one 
of my greatest advocates and 
mentors." 

"The title of 'University 
Professor' is the most esteemed 
title bestowed on faculty at 
UMass Lowell," says interim 
provost Don Pierson. "The honor 
recognizes an individual who, 
over a period of years, has consis¬ 
tently demonstrated exemplary 
teaching, nationally significant 

Continued on Page 2 
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UML Baseball Takes Part in Museum of 
Science Exhibit 


the University will have photos 
showing the baseball lab's facilities 
and test equipment, including the 
136-mile-per-hour pneumatic can¬ 
nons used to check the performance 
and durability of NCAA and Major 
League Baseball bats and balls. In 
addition, there will be high-speed 
videos of baseball/bat collisions 
and a sample of a composite bat on 
display, as well as a presentation 
or two by the Center's staff during 
the summer. 

The exhibit is produced by the 
National Baseball Hall of Fame and 
Museum in Cooperstown, N.Y., and 
is sponsored by Ernst & Young LLP. 
For more information, call the 
Museum at 617-723-2500, or visit 
www.mos.org. 

The Discovery Channel has 
tapped the resources and talents of 
the Baseball Research Center and 
the River Hawks Baseball team 
for a segment in the TV program 
"Time Warp," hosted by MIT's Jeff 
Lieberman. The show is a series of 


20 half-hour episodes on things the 
naked eye can't see without the use 
of super slow-motion video. UML 
will be featured in a 6 1 / 2-minute 
spot in one of the segments. 

The production crew spent 
May 22 at LeLacheur Park, filming 
freshman pitcher Kyle Davis of 
Rochester, N.H., throwing curveballs, 
sliders and changeups to junior 
catcher Graeme Clohosey of Derry, 
N.H., as senior outfielder Tim 
Manton of Swansea tries to hit them. 
Also on hand at the set were UML 
coach Ken Harring, and Chris 
O'Donnell and Jonathan Albert of 
Athletic Media Relations. The follow¬ 
ing day, the crew was at Kitson Hall 
on UML North, filming the pneumat¬ 
ic cannon in action at the Baseball 
Research Center. 

Time Warp is expected to 
air after mid-October. Visit 
http: / / dsc.discovery.com 
for updates. 

-EA 
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Braunhut Named University Professor 


research, and extraordinary service 
to the University community." 

The University Professor is 
nominated by members of the fac¬ 
ulty. The professorship runs from 
September 2008 through August 
2011. As part of the designation, 
he or she receives an annual salary 
supplement of $10,000 and one 
course reduction for each semester. 
The designee also delivers a 
University-wide lecture during 
each year of the appointment. 


"I am grateful to Chancellor 
Meehan and the selection commit¬ 
tee for supporting my nomination," 
says Braunhut. "I would also like 
to thank Prof. Mark Hines, my stu¬ 
dents, research staff and scientists, 
my scientific collaborators, and my 
family, for supporting my work at 
UMass Lowell and keeping it so 
exciting and rewarding." 

Braunhut is a resident of 
Wellesley. To learn more about 
her work, visit www.uml.edu/ 
research_labs / susanbraunhut /. 



A University Professor Susan Braunhut, third from left, with Prof. Mark Hines, Prof. Robert 
Parkin, Chancellor Marty Meehan, Prof. Anne Marie Hurley and Interim Provost Don Pierson. 
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Representing his fellow 
graduates was student speaker 
Stephen Holstrom, president of the 
Student Government Association 
and a political science major from 
Gardner. 

"Today, we are leaving as stu¬ 
dents, but we should never lose our 
connection to this University. This 
University has given us so much—it 
has given us our friendships, we 
learned skills here. This University 
has given us the tools to not only 
succeed, but do to great things—and 
we will do great things," Holstrom 
said. 

U.S. Sen. John Kerry served as 
the commencement speaker. 

"Simply put, you and this 
school are the economic engine of 
the area. What happens at UMass 
Lowell is changing this region, this 
Commonwealth, this nation and this 
world. And the research that is con¬ 
ducted here and the knowledge you 
take with you when you leave are 
what will drive this economy in the 
years to come," Kerry said. 

Kerry's presence also brought on 
a moment of levity during the cere¬ 
mony. As Kerry was about to begin 
his remarks, a voice rang out in the 
otherwise silent arena, "Don't Tase 
me, bro." 

The remark—in reference to an 
incident at the University of Florida 
when a man confronted Kerry dur¬ 
ing a speaking engagement and 
called out the now-famous phrase as 
police used a Taser to subdue him— 
was greeted with humor by Kerry. 
"FDR was remembered for 'The only 
thing we have to fear is fear itself.' 
John F. Kennedy had 'Ask knot what 
your country can do for you, ask 
what you can do for your country.' 
I'll be remembered for 'Don't Tase 
me, bro.'" 

In a more serious moment, Kerry 
called upon students to be involved 
in writing the next chapter of 
American history. "You have to carve 
out time to be a citizen," he said. 
"You have a fundamental responsi¬ 
bility to help us take what you see is 
wrong and fix it." 


The University also recognized 
outstanding individuals in a variety 
of fields with honorary degrees: 
Gururaj "Desh" Deshpande, co¬ 
founder and chairman of Sycamore 
Networks Inc.; Charlayne Hunter- 
Gault, an award-winning journalist 
with more than 40 years experience, 
including with CNN, National Public 
Radio and PBS; Mary Jo Leahey '37, 
the founding benefactor and inspira¬ 
tion for the Mary Jo Leahey High 
School Summer Band Camp, a one- 
week program for talented students 
who have a passion for music; 

Gerald Martone '79, director of 
Humanitarian Affairs at the 
International Rescue Committee; 
Edward O. Wilson, professor emeri¬ 
tus at Harvard University, Pulitzer 
Prize-winning author and National 
Medal of Science recipient. 

Thomas O'Connor, '77 and '80, 
was honored with the Distinguished 
Alumni Award. He is president and 
CEO of DCP Midstream, LLP, one of 
the nation's largest natural gas gath¬ 
erers and processors, and one of the 
nation's largest natural gas liquids 
producers and marketers. 

Co-valedictorians were Amanda 
Jenkins of Methuen, and Barbara 
Warren of Littleton, whom Meehan 
recognized during the ceremony. 

In addition, Meehan noted that 
the ceremony represented the sym¬ 
bolic handing off of the provost's 
responsibilities from Pierson to 
Ahmed Abdelal, who comes to 
UMass Lowell from Northeastern 
University. 

In a new practice this year, the 
names of all graduates were called 
during the ceremony. Each graduate 
was congratulated on-stage as their 
name was read, their faces flashed on 
large TV screens positioned around 
the arena. 

Following the reading of the 
graduates' names, the ceremony was 
closed by DiPaola with the symbolic 
tapping of the truncheon, and the 
2,040 students began their lives as 
UMass Lowell alumni. 

-CG 


Rep. Murphy Offers Students a 
Real-World View 



A House Chair of the Higher Education Committee Rep. Kevin Murphy of Lowell, third from left, 
spoke recently to students in the Law and Legal Systems class, including, from left, Rachel 
Besonen, Francina Victoria, DJ Beauregard and Brenton Hyde. Both their professor, Frank Talty, 
right, and Murphy are practicing attorneys. 
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'Garden of Last 
Through Fiction 

A ndre Dubus Ill's recently pub¬ 
lished novel, "The Garden of 
Last Days," explores the days 
leading up to the 9/11 terrorist 
attacks on America through the eyes 
of intersecting characters, including 
a lonely old widow, a single mother 
who strips and a terrorist who 
watches her in a Florida strip club, 
enthralled and repulsed by her 
dancing as he awaits his role in the 
planned attack. 

As the single mother struggles to 
keep her daughter from witnessing 
the details of her livelihood in the 
wake of a marital break-up and the 
loss of a dependable babysitter—the 


Days' Explores Pre-9/11 



lonely old widow 
who is hospital¬ 
ized—the terrorist 
expresses his 
disgust with 
America's ques¬ 
tionable morality 
even as he is 
unable to 
avoid its allure. 

The book will 
be reviewed by 
Stephen King for 
"Entertainment 
Weekly" and a 
cross-country tour 
is planned, kicking 


▲ Andre Dubus 

off with an 


appearance with Magic 
Johnson. 

Dubus' last book, "The 
House of Sand and Fog," 
was a National Book 
Award finalist, was named 
an Oprah Book Club 
Selection and was made 
into a movie. 

Dubus, assistant pro¬ 
fessor of English, has pub¬ 
lished other works, 
including "The Cage 
Keeper and Other Stories" 
and "Bluesman." 

"The Garden of Last 
Days" is available at amazon.com. 


Dave Daniel's Latest Book Goes Back 
to the Future 


A djunct English professor, and 
alumnus Dave Daniel celebrat¬ 
ed the release of his tenth 
novel, "Reunion," with friends, fami¬ 
ly and colleagues at the Old Court in 
Lowell recently. 

This book—a departure from 
Daniel's Lowell-based crime series— 
follows the lead character's trip from 
California to his boyhood home in 
Massachusetts, and ponders the 
question, if we could go back to our 
high school days and somehow alter 
that past based upon what we know 
now, would we? 

As the character attends his 30th 
high school reunion, he is pulled 
back into his life as a teenager. The 


novel travels back and forth from 
present to past, allowing a look at the 
character's adolescent angst (the 
death of his father, the pain and 
pleasure of school, girlfriends, friend¬ 
ships) as the middle-aged man copes 
with his own fears and longings. As 
the novel progresses, time and space 
blur, with the character experiencing 
some bizarre twists in an otherwise 
ordinary life. 

Daniel, who lives in Westford with 
his wife and daughter, anticipates 
publication of a small 
collection of stories soon. "Reunion" 
is published by Thomas Dunne 
Books, and is available at 
amazon.com. 



A Dave Daniel 


Geoffrey Douglas' Inside Look at 
Privilege and Pressure 


I n speaking with Adjunct English 
Prof. Geoffrey Douglas, it's clear 
he's still ashamed of his role in 
shunning an outcast farm boy at the 
elite St. Paul's School 50 years ago, 
and is still plagued by revisiting the 
vulnerable boy he once was. 

Douglas relives these tormented 
and privileged days in his latest 
non-fiction book, "The Classmates: 
Privilege, Chaos and the End of an 
Era," which incorporates the com¬ 
pelling early life stories of several 
classmates, the most famous being 
U.S. Sen. John Kerry. In fact, the 
novel came together in part due to 
Kerry's unsuccessful run for presi¬ 
dent, when former classmates recon¬ 
nected over e-mail, initially to talk of 
his prospects. Over time, the e-mails 
expanded, becoming more personal, 
ultimately serving as a candid prism 
into who the students once were, and 
the men they became. 



The characters in 
the book are varied— 
including Kerry, the 
pseudonymed farm 
boy who is treated cru¬ 
elly for his differences, 
and Douglas himself, 
portrayed honestly as 
a lonely, smart, unfo¬ 
cused and willful boy 
trying to fit in with the 
Brooks Brothers set 
with the requisite cool 
sneer of sarcasm. The 
power of the ruling 
clique, known as the 
"Regs" for "regular 
guys" and the hurt 
they inflict on anyone 
with any palpable weakness is 
described in gut wrenching detail, 
including a scene in which the ill- 
bred farm boy is forced to sit on 
a toilet in a freezing field, while 


A Geoffrey Douglas 


students throw 
quarters at him. 

In a lengthy 
review, Newsweek's 
book critic describes 
the book as "often 
wrenching," saying 
"Douglas writes in a 
spare, elegiac style 
that makes one feel 
he is sitting at ves¬ 
pers, quietly mur¬ 
muring the even¬ 
song prayer while 
dreading the 
approach of a 
sneering. Brooks 
Brothers-clad Reg." 
"The Classmates," 
Douglas' fourth book, is available at 
amazon.com. 


SHE 

Sponsors 

Asthma 

Conference 

N ew England has the 

highest regional rate of 
adult asthma in the 
nation, with nearly one million 
adults affected. And, children 
over age five account for the 
most rapid increase in asthma 
rates. The direct health care 
costs and lost productivity are 
staggering. 

A major health care 
provider conference, "Recent 
Developments in Asthma 
Prevention and Control," is 
being held this month, under 
the sponsorship of the School 
of Health and Environment at 
UMass Lowell, the Asthma 
Regional Council of New 
England, and the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Health. 

Physicians and nurses will 
learn about the most recent rec¬ 
ommendations on clinical best 
practices; effective community 
strategies, such as home-based 
programs; and environmental 
influences in the home and at 
work. Participants, including 
payers and policy makers, will 
discuss how to finance best 
practices and increase access 
to services. 

The keynote speaker is 
Carlos Camargo, Jr., MD, DrPH, 
of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, who will address best 
practice updates based on the 
National Asthma Management 
Guidelines of 2007. UMass 
Lowell's involvement is coordi¬ 
nated by Polly Hoppin, research 
professor and program director 
with the Center for Sustainable 
Production. 

The conference will be held 
Thursday, June 19, 1:30 - 7:30 
p.m., at the Hoagland 
Pincus Conference Center in 
Shrewsbury. Registration infor¬ 
mation is available on line at 
www.asthmaregionalcouncil.org. 
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UMass Lowell Students Come 
Out on Top in Investment Competition 


Armed with their own 
research, the guidance of faculty 
and staff and expertise available 
from alumni who are real-life 
money managers, the UMass 
Lowell Student Managed Fund 
defied the odds. As of the end of 
the semester, the fund was up 
more than 8 percent, while the 
S&P 500, a major stock index was 
down 4 percent. The UMass Lowell 
students beat the S&P by more 
than 12 percent—and, the group 
learned, they also beat the 
competition. 

"While our students did pick 
winning stocks over this time peri¬ 
od, the more important thing for 
me is that they adopted the right 
attitude toward stock investing. 

The core idea is that a stock repre¬ 
sents ownership in a business, and 
a quality business bought at a fair 
price will do well over the long 
term," said Asst. Prof. Ravi Jain, 
the faculty director of the fund. 

The UMass Lowell student 
team consisted of David Ball, 
Minhai He, Evan Huff, Jared 
Jordan, Michael Krieger, Brian 
Lesniak, Eleni Liakakis, Mike 
McCarthy, Amy Osgood, Jessica 
Silva and Scott Wilson. 

The students' winning invest¬ 
ments were made in a variety of 
sectors, including aerospace, health 


care, transportation and consumer 
goods. They recently held an infor¬ 
mal celebration of their victory that 
included presenting Jain with an 
appreciation gift. 

The program will continue in 
the fall, becoming a course in the 
College of Management. The group 
was given three options by the 
UMass Foundation for the Student 
Managed Fund until then: liqui¬ 
date their investments and main¬ 
tain a cash position; liquidate their 
investments and put them into an 
exchange traded fund (ETF), which 
tracks a stock index but can be 
traded like a stock; or maintain 
positions with stop-loss orders to 
sell any stocks that drop below the 
current market price. Jain said the 
student group decided to go with 
the third option. 

The alums working with the 
UMass Lowell students are promi¬ 
nent Boston money managers, 
Warren Isabelle '78, principal of 
Ironwood Investment Management 
LLC, and John Kattar '82, manag¬ 
ing director of investments for 
Eastern Investment Advisors. 

Frank Andrews, director of under¬ 
graduate programs for the College 
of Management, and Steven 
Rogers, a major gifts officer with 
University Advancement, also pro¬ 
vided assistance to the students. 



▲ UMass Lowell's Student Managed Fund team recently held a celebration after learning they 
beat out their counterparts at the Amherst and Dartmouth campuses. 



▲ Speakers at a recent summit on housing issues, organized by U.S. Rep. Niki Tsongas, 
included, from left. Center for Family, Work and Community Program Manager David Turcotte, 
Northeastern Prof. Barry Bluestone and Regional Economic and Social Development 
Department Prof. Robert Forrant. 


The School of Education: a Legacy of 
Foresight, Innovation and Growth 


A Quarter-Century 
Later, Still Changing to 
Greet the Times 

T wenty-five years ago, when 

Education Dean Virginia Biggy 
first formalized the notion 
of an all-graduate School of 
Education—on the theory that 
students would be better served 
by spending their undergraduate 
years developing their content 
knowledge in particular areas of 
concentration—it was viewed by 
many as a controversial, even risky, 
course of action. 

It is seen today, by those both 
within and outside the UMass sys¬ 
tem, as an early example of the 
foresight and innovation that have 
since become the trademarks of 
the School. 

Heading now into its second 
quarter-century, the Graduate School 
of Education (GSE) is on the front 
line of educational institutions, with 
a range of offerings deep and diverse 
enough to meet the needs of almost 
anyone pursuing a career in educa¬ 
tion, at almost any level. 

At the master's level, candidates 
may receive their degrees and teach¬ 
ing licenses at either the elementary 
or secondary level. "This degree pro¬ 
vides teaching candidates with a 
variety of field experiences linked to 
their coursework," says GSE Interim 
Dean Anita Greenwood. "We have a 
great reputation for supervision of 
our teachers in the field while 
they're working on their master's. 
During the 12 weeks a student is in 
classroom teaching, we'll conduct 
between six and eight visits, which is 
well above the norm." 

For those who already hold a 
teacher's license, master's level 
and a certificate of Advanced 
Graduate Study (CAGS) are offered 
in curriculum and instruction, read¬ 
ing and language, and education 
administration. 

In addition to the master's and 
CAGS degrees, the School's doctoral 
program is flourishing. Designed 
around the needs of students seeking 
to work in higher education, as well 
as K-12 school administration, the 
program is research-based, requiring 
that candidates write and defend 
their dissertations before being 
awarded degrees. Three areas of 
concentration are available: leader¬ 
ship in schooling, mathematics and 
science education and language 
and literacy. 

One of the School's major recent 
initiatives has been the expansion of 
its online offerings. Although the ini¬ 
tial teacher-licensing master's degree 
program isn't available online due to 
the importance of actual hands-on 
classroom time for student teachers, 
other master's degrees and the 
CAGS degree can now be earned 



A Anita Greenwood 


through online instruction. And 
this has been more successful. 
Greenwood says, than anyone antici¬ 
pated: "When we started teaching 
online it, we were concerned that 
some of the collegiality might be 
lost. But instead, it's created a whole 
different kind of participation. 

We often feel we get to know our 
students really well in an online 
environment." 

It has been partly in response to 
the changing needs of students, says 
Greenwood, that the University has 
crafted its range of programs. 

"The 'typical' student we might 
see coming into our programs has 
changed over the past 25 years. It 
used to be, students were coming to 
us straight from having earned their 
undergraduate degrees. We still have 
those, of course, but we're also see¬ 
ing many now who have worked in 
other roles and professions who 
come to us as a change in careers." 

All the effort and innovation are 
bearing fruit. Since 1988, over 260 
doctoral dissertations have been 
successfully defended. A hundred 
percent of the initial-level M.Ed 
candidates passed the state tests for 
licensure. Recently, all those gradu¬ 
ates who sought teaching positions 
were successfully placed. At last 
count, at least 14 GSE graduates 
were working as superintendents of 
regional school districts. 

And as evidence of the School's 
successful outreach through the 
region, both the Tsongas Industrial 
History Center and the Center for 
Field Studies now serve as conduits 
for the GSE's work with regional 
schools. 

"The school has transformed 
itself from a small educational minor 
with about 140 students to a leading 
graduate school at which a substan¬ 
tial number of K-12 leaders in the 
region have attained their educa¬ 
tion," says Don Pierson, who served 
as dean of the GSE for 18 years, until 
his appointment as interim provost 
last year. "Schools seek out our mas¬ 
ter's-degree graduates because they 
know they're ready to teach. They 
know they're prepared to be leaders 
in the classroom and in the school." 
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UMass Lowell's First Greeley Scholar: 
'She Made People Think' 


L inda Biehl, the noted peace 
activist who spent the month 
of April at UMass Lowell as 
the University's first annual 
Greeley Scholar, built many 
bridges, both on an off the campus, 
during her very brief stay 

Biehl, whose visit was made 
possible through the award of a 
$511,000 endowment, including 
matching funds, from the Dana 
McLean Greeley Foundation for 
Peace and Social Justice, spent 
much of her time visiting classes 
and holding forums—some on the 
campus, others in surrounding 
communities—that focused on her 
experiences in South Africa since 
her daughter was murdered there 
by gang members 15 years ago. 
Since then, she has reconciled with 
her daughter's killers (one of 
whom, Ntobeko Peni, was with 
her here during a part of the 
month) and dedicated herself to 
the eradication of gang violence 
in that country 

During her time at the 
University, under the guidance of 
Prof. Robert Gamache, one of the 
coordinators for the Peace and 
Conflict Studies Institute (PACSI)- 
the home base for the Greeley 
Scholarship—Biehl visited churches 
and high schools in Lowell, 
Lawrence, Haverhill and Concord 
(where she was a guest at Dana 
Greeley's original Unitarian- 
Universalist Church), and held 
discussions at UMass Lowell in 
classes ranging from sociology and 
political science to community 
international relations. At one 
point, in a class on community 
psychology, she led more than 60 
members of the community in a 
dialogue about gang violence. 
Toward the end of her stay, to assist 
the owners with a fundraiser they 


were sponsoring, she even attend¬ 
ed a Red Sox game. 

"She met a lot of people," says 
Paul Marion, UMass Lowell execu¬ 
tive director of Outreach. "She 
extended herself in every way she 
could, way beyond what was 
called for. She even made time to 
get to know some members of the 
Cambodian community—she lives 
near Long Beach, California, which 
has the biggest concentration of 
Cambodians n the U.S., and I think 
she thought she could learn some 
things here that she could take 
back with her to help with prob¬ 
lems back there. 

"I was just enormously 
impressed by the power of her 
story to move people. She pro¬ 
voked some really serious discus¬ 
sions in the community about 
preventing violence. She made a 
lot of people think. 

I think too, that with all the 
good effects of her visit, she did a 
lot to strengthen the profile of 
PACSI, and of the [Greeley] pro¬ 
gram. Thanks to her, there's a 
built-in sustainability now." 



A Linda Biehl 


UMass Lowells SLICE Faculty Recognized 



A Chancellor Marty Meehan, 
right, recently awarded certifi¬ 
cates of recognition to faculty 
members who, with the help of 
NSF grants, have contributed to 
the SLICE (Service-Learning 
Integrated throughout the 
College of Engineering) program. 
With Meehan is Prof. John Duffy 
of the Mechanical Engineering 
Department. Duffy, together with 
other SLICE faculty, has included 
service learning in one or more 
undergraduate courses every 
semester since Fall 2004. 

Service learning is a hands-on 
educational approach in which 
students achieve academic 
objectives in a credit-bearing 
course by meeting real commu¬ 
nity needs. For more information, 
visit http://slice.uml.edu. 


Award Winners 
Honored at Fundraiser 


Evening Showcases 
Honorary Degree 
Recipients , Students , 
Distinguished Alumnus 

M ore than 150 people gathered 
at Allen House the night 
before Commencement to 
recognize student award winners, 
honorary degree recipients and the 
distinguished alumni award winner. 
This first-ever event raised scholar¬ 
ship money, and also gave the 
University community a chance to 
hear and talk to the award recipients. 

Chancellor Marty Meehan 
said the quality of this year's 
honorary degree recipients was a fac¬ 
tor in planning the event. 

"Because this group is 
so impressive, we thought 
it would be great to give 
them the opportunity to 
come with us the night 
before and talk about their 
experience and wisdom 
with our students and 
faculty," said Meehan. 

The Commencement 
speaker, U.S. Sen. John 
Kerry, congratulated the 
10 students who were 
honored at the event 
for their excellence in 
academic achievement 
and public service. 

"We live in a world 
today, for better or worse, 
that is rampant with the 
kind of cynicism that finds 
it very easy to marginalize 
the kind of excellence that 
is being celebrated 
tonight," said Kerry. 

"You are on the way to 
being citizens. We need 
more citizens. We need 
more people who can con¬ 
tribute to an honest public 
dialogue and to a real reso¬ 
lution on tough issues we face," he 
said. "We need to restore America's 
pride in excellence, in being willing 
to stride for being elite in every sense 
of the word." 

Students honored for community 
service were: Heloisa Cunha, Melissa 
Doin, Stephen Holstrom, Amanda 
Jenkins, Rebecca Naddrie and 
Katelyn Watt. The Athletic 
Scholarship Award recipient was 
Celia Merullo. The Chancellor's 
Medal for Academic Achievement, 
given to the student with the highest 
GPA in each college, went to: 
co-valedictorian Barbara Warren, 
Humanities and Social Sciences; 
Michelle Polys, Fine Arts; Robert 
Mello, Sciences; Hadi Sutrisno, 
Engineering; Katherine Wolfgang, 
Management; and co-valedictorian 


Amanda Jenkins, School of Health 
and Environment 

The honorary degree recipients 
were: Gururaj "Desh" Deshpande, 
co-founder and chairman of 
Sycamore Networks; Charlayne 
Hunter-Gualt, award-winning jour¬ 
nalist with 40 years of experience at 
CNN, National Public Radio and 
PBS; Mary Jo Leahey '37, founder of 
the Mary Jo Leahey High School 
Summer Band Camp at the 
University; Gerald Martone '79, 
director of humanitarian affairs at the 
International Rescue Committee; and 
E.O. Wilson, university research pro¬ 
fessor emeritus and honorary curator 
in entomology of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology at Harvard 
University. 


Tom O'Connor, chairman, 
president and CEO of DCP 
Midstream, LLP, one of the nation's 
largest natural gas gatherers and 
processors, received the distin¬ 
guished alumni award. 



A UMass President Jack Wilson talks with honorary degree 
recipient Charlayne Hunter-Gualt at the Commencement 
Eve fundraiser. 
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Moloney Named 
Woman of the Year 


Girls Incorporated 
of Greater Lowell 
Bestows Honor 

E xecutive Vice Chancellor 
Jacqueline F. Moloney has 
been named 2008 Woman of 
the year by Girls Incorporated of 
Greater Lowell. 

The award recognizes women 
who demonstrate exceptional lead¬ 
ership and commitment; who have 
a strong work ethic, moral charac¬ 
ter, and great compassion; and 
who work with dedication to 
enhance the quality of life and 
effect change in the greater Lowell 
community 

"I'm touched and surprised. I 
didn't expect it at all," Moloney 
said. 

Carol Duncan, Girls Inc. execu¬ 
tive director, said Moloney was a 
fine choice for the award. 

"Jacquie's accomplishments— 
career, community service, wife, 
mother—speak for themselves. But 
what makes her extra special is the 
fact that she downplays her own 
leadership role and gives credit to 
others. Her selflessness, ability to 
engage others and make them part 
of her team is a key reason for her 
success," Duncan said. 

Moloney grew up in 
Tewksbury, one of seven girls and 
one boy in Esther and Eddie 
Fidler's large family. She earned 
undergraduate and doctoral 
degrees at the Lowell campus. 

When she headed off as the 
first person in her family to go to 
college, she says, "My parents had 
mixed feelings. But when I got my 
doctorate in 1992, they couldn't 
have been prouder." 

Moloney recalls her professor, 
Mary Blewett, as a mentor. "I took 
all her courses and loved history of 
American women. It was a pro¬ 
found experience to have faculty 
who were feminists and made me 
look at the feminist movement." 

Former chancellor Bill Hogan 
nurtured her career, encouraging 
every effort. And former Dean of 
Health Professions Jan Stecchi and 
Nancy Donahue, past Girls Inc. 
honorees, inspired her as well. 

Her husband, attorney Ed 
Moloney, and daughters Emily 
Smith, a lawyer, and Margaret 
Hansberry, a teacher, are great 
cheerleaders. 

Moloney has been president 
of the House of Hope for two 
consecutive terms, co-chair of the 
Development Committee at Girls 
Incorporated of Greater Lowell and 



▲ Jacqueline F. Moloney 


has served on various advisory 
boards, including Whistler House, 
Lowell General Hospital and Saints 
Memorial. She is currently the vice 
president of the Greater Lowell 
Community Foundation, and has 
been responsible for establishing 
numerous scholarship endow¬ 
ments at the University. In her 
early career she served as a profes¬ 
sional for several non-profits 
including the Indo-chinese Mutual 
Assistance Association and the 
Lowell Association for Retarded 
Citizens. 

During her tenure at UMass 
Lowell, Moloney has established a 
reputation for her leadership in 
curriculum and instructional 
development, entrepreneurship, 
online education and assessment. 
After founding the Centers for 
Learning and the Faculty Teaching 
Center, she went on to transform 
the University's traditional contin¬ 
uing education program into a 
highly entrepreneurial and success¬ 
ful enterprise. Under her leader¬ 
ship, UMass Lowell's online 
programs became internationally 
recognized and were given two 
prestigious awards by the Sloan 
Consortium for Outstanding 
Faculty Development and 
Outstanding Institution-wide 
Programming. Moloney has 
received several grants including a 
$650,000 Sloan Foundation Grant. 


Southeast Asian Influence 
and Experience Honored 


W ith a population of 20,000, 
Lowell's Southeast Asian 
community is second only 
to that of Long Beach, Calif. The 
influence of this population—which 
numbers a fifth of the city's total— 
and its significant cultural contribu¬ 
tions have been chronicled in a new 
book authored by Lan Pho, director 
emerita of the Center for Diversity 
and Pluralism at UMass 
Lowell, and edited by 
Political Science Prof. 

Jeffrey Gerson. 

More than 100 people 
attended a May 6 book 
signing and recognition 
event at the Mogan Center 
in Lowell, including former 
Massachusetts Gov. Michael 
Dukakis, who was honored 
for his work with immi¬ 
grant groups. Dukakis was 
one of nine community 
leaders and advocates 
honored at the event. 

Pho's book, called 
"Southeast Asian Refugees 
and Immigrants in the Mill 


City," includes essays and studies 
about the resettlement of Southeast 
Asian immigrants to Lowell that 
began 30 years ago in response to 
conditions in Cambodia, Laos and 
Vietnam. 

Pho's book is available online at 
www.upne.com. Entering keycode 
DM95 will provide a 30% discount. 



▲ Shown at the May 6 event are the editors of "Southeast 
Asian Refugees and Immigrants in the Mill City," from left, 
Sylvia R. Cowan of Lesley University and Lan T. Pho and 
Jeffrey N. Gerson of UMass Lowell. 


Herenda Named Coach of Men's 
Basketball 

G reg Herenda, an assistant men's basketball coach at UMass Lowell 
from 1983 to 1985, has been named the River Hawks new head 
men's basketball coach, according to Athletics Director Dana Skinner. 
Herenda, who spent the last year as head coach at Division III Cabrini 
College in Padnor, Pa., brings more than 20 years experience at all NCAA 
levels to the program. He succeeds Ken Barer, who resigned recently after 
seven seasons. 

Herenda's year at Cabrini followed one year as head coach at Elgin 
Community College in Elgin, Ill., and five years as the associate head coach 
at East Carolina University. He also served as an assistant at Yale, Seton Hall 
and Holy Cross following a four-year period at his alma mater Merrimack. 

During his two years with the (then) Chiefs, Herenda played a large role 
in recruiting the ULowell team that won the 1988 NCAA Division II 
Championship. 

"Greg brings a breadth of experience and a reputation for building last¬ 
ing relationships that will be beneficial as we attempt to strengthen the pro¬ 
gram and broaden its appeal to prospective student-athletes, alumni, and 
members of the Merrimack Valley basketball community," says Skinner. 
"He's come full circle, having started his 
career at Lowell, and we're pleased to have 
him back as our head coach." 

Herenda inherits a squad that finished 
12-17 overall and advanced to the quarterfinal 
round of the NE-10 Tournament with a 70-69 
upset at Merrimack. 

Among the many highlights in his coach¬ 
ing career, Herenda helped lead Holy Cross to 
great success from 1989 to 1994. The 1992-93 
Crusader squad posted a record of 23-7 (12-2 
conference) and captured the Patriot League 
Tournament championship and advanced to 
the NCAA Tournament. 

Herenda and his wife Jillene have one 
srm. Trev. A Gre 0 Herenda 
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History Department Celebrates 
Authors' Publications 


I n the space of a year, three 
UMass Lowell history professors 
have published books, demon¬ 
strating the significant abilities and 
achievements of the department. 
Department Chair Joseph Lipchitz 
describes them as "the latest 
achievements of three excellent 
scholars who have multiple books 
to their credit." 

The authors are Asst. Prof. 

Chad Montrie and "Making a 
Living," Assoc. Prof. Michael 
Pierson and "Mutiny at Fort 
Jackson," and Asst. Prof. 

Christophe Strobel and "The 
Testing Grounds of Modern 
Empire." 

Montrie's book examines work 
as a central part of Americans' 
evolving relationship with nature, 
highlighting connections between 
worker's rights and the rise of envi¬ 
ronmentalism. By analyzing six case 
studies—textile mill girls, plantation 
slaves and freed sharecroppers, 
homesteading women in the 
Nebraska grasslands, Appalachian 
coal miners, Detroit auto workers, 
and California farm workers— 
Montrie shows how organized and 
mechanized production drove a 
wedge between workers and nature. 
He also describes how workers' 
resistance not only addressed wages 
and work conditions, but also began 
the early groundswell of environ¬ 
mental activism. 

Pierson's latest book tells the 
story of a group of Confederate sol¬ 
diers in Fort Jackson, New Orleans 
who rose up against their officers. 
Soldiers used the fort's heavy guns 
on their commanders, resulting 
in the surrender of the fort to 
Unionists. The Fort Jackson mutiny 
marked a critical turning point in 
the Union's campaign to regain 
control of New Orleans, the 
Confederacy's largest city and a 
vital industrial and financial center. 

Pierson's account uses newly 
uncovered archival sources to 


determine why the soldiers 
rebelled, and finds that the mutiny 
was a political act designed to help 
the Union cause. Part of the book 
provides a fresh look at Benjamin 
Butler, a successful Lowell trial 
attorney who went on to serve as 
commander of the occupation 
forces in New Orleans in 1862. 
Butler is reported to have seized 
the posh St. Charles hotel for his 
headquarters, and to have confis¬ 
cated $800,000 from the Dutch 
consulate. While Butler was called 
"Beast" by some because of his 
treatment of locals, Pierson says 
many "rejoiced in his arrival, wel¬ 
coming his policies and enjoyed 
dancing, drinking and living with 
the soldiers." 

Strobel's most recent book 
examines the creation of colonial 
"racial order" on the American and 
South African frontiers. Strobel's 
studies compare efforts by white 
people to undermine Native 
American and African sovereignty. 
The book focuses on the Ohio 
Country (including parts of present 
day Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan) and the African 
Eastern Cape on the southeastern 
tip of the continent. He cites com¬ 
parable patterns by white people 
in later years, as the United States 
expanded westward and Britain 
moved into southern and eastern 
Africa. In these areas, white settlers, 
government officials and other 
white interest groups implemented 
systems of colonial racial order. 

The resulting transformations 
contributed to a legacy of violence, 
conflict and cooperation, and 
altered the representation of race 
around the world. 

For information on 
purchasing these books, contact 
Chad_Montr ie@uml. edu, 
Michael_Pierson@uml.edu, or 
Christoph_Strobel@uml.edu,. 



▲ Three authors from the history department display their latest works. From left, 
Michael Pierson, Chad Montrie and Christophe Strobel. 


Endowment Honors Dick Barrett 


Emergency Fund a 
Fitting Tribute to Late 
Financial Aid Director 

M ost scholarships are awarded 
before students arrive on 
campus, to help with the 
tuition and fees that are due before 
classes start. Scholarships awarded 
from the Richard Barrett Memorial 
Endowment, however, will be given 
throughout the year, to students who 
are in emergency financial situations 
and in danger of dropping out of 
school. 

Family and friends agreed this 
was a fitting tribute to the late Dick 
Barrett, a 39-year employee of the 
University who retired as director of 
Financial Aid shortly before losing 
his battle with cancer last year. 

Barrett was well known for his deep 
commitment to helping students 
succeed at UML, even if it meant 
bending a few rules. 


"Dick was somebody 
who took to heart 
every student who walked 
through the door who 
had a problem." 


Chancellor Marty Meehan 

"Dick was somebody who took 
to heart every student who walked 
through the door who had a prob¬ 
lem," said Chancellor Marty Meehan 
at a May 15 reception to raise funds 
for the endowment. "Now, whenever 
a student goes through an emer¬ 
gency, the Dick Barrett Scholarship 
will be there just as Dick was there, 
for 39 years at this University, to 
make a difference to students who 
have something going on in their 
lives. At the end of the day, what 
a legacy. Dick will live on doing 
what he cared about most. Helping 
students." 

Meehan also announced that 
proceeds from the reception helped 
the endowment pass the $25,000 
mark, ensuring Barrett's generous 
spirit will continue to help students 
for years to come. 

Paul Sheehy, who as a state 
representative filed legislation to 
merge Lowell State and Lowell 
Technological Institute in the 
University of Lowell, related some 
fond memories of his long-time 
friend, who loved to talk politics. 

"I miss greatly this time of the 
year, election time, when Dick would 
come into my office and we would 
solve all the problems in all the 
elections," said Sheehy. During the 
reception, he and Dick's wife, Joan, 
presented the chancellor with a copy 
of the first feasibility study on the 
merging of Lowell State and Lowell 
Technological Institute. 



▲ Joan Barrett accepts an engraved vase from 
Chancellor Marty Meehan at a reception to 
honor her late husband, Richard Barrett, former 
director of Financial Aid. 

"He would be really very happy 
to know that this scholarship was 
coming about," said Joan Barrett. 
"And I like that rather than go to one 
person, that it will be given in little 
chunks here and there given to some¬ 
one who isn't going to make it, to 
help them scoot along a little farther 
down the road." 

She thanked all the people who 
attended the reception, especially his 
coworkers in the Financial Aid 
Office. "If he wasn't spending [time] 
at home. I'm happy he spent it with 
so many people he loved. If Dick 
were here, I know he would say, 'It's 
been a wonderful run.'" 

During his tenure at the 
University, Barrett served in various 
capacities including business man¬ 
agement, institutional research and 
financial aid. He retired as director of 
financial aid before losing his battle 
with pancreatic cancer last April. He 
was also president of the Service 
Employees International Union for 
many years. 

To contribute to the Richard 
Barrett Memorial Endowment, 
contact Brian Andriolo, Director of 
Development, 978-934-4809. 
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Microsoft Chooses UML 
Professor's Robotics Project 
for Funding 


M icrosoft Corp. has selected 
Assoc. Prof. Holly Yanco's 
robotics project as one 
of eight proposals that will share 
$500,000 in research funding 
and advanced software 
applications. 

Yanco, who directs 
the Robotics Lab in 
the Computer Science 
Department, was selected 
from a field of 74 
researchers from 24 coun¬ 
tries by Microsoft Research 
following a request for 
proposals that examine the 
growing role of robots in 
society, from serving as 
human-operated tools 
to becoming "social" part¬ 
ners working with and 
alongside people. 

UMass Lowell is shar¬ 
ing the funding with the 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Yale University, 
University of California 
Berkeley, Carnegie Mellon 
University, McGill 
University, United Arab 
Emirates University and 
University of South Florida. 

Yanco's project, entitled 
"Multi-Touch Human-Robot 
Interaction for Disaster 
Response," came about after 
Hurricane Katrina exposed techno¬ 
logical gaps that, despite the 
prevalence of satellite imagery, left 
many emergency responders 
resorting to hand-drawn paper 
maps to search for survivors in the 
aftermath of the 2005 storm. 
Although robot cameras were in 
use, they were limited to sending 
video only to operators at the site 
and not immediately to the staff 
coordinating search and rescue 
operations at the command center. 


"We are delighted to 
partner with the 
University of 
Massachusetts Lowell 
on robotics research, 
with the potential 
to improve how people 
respond in times 
of disaster." 


"Our proposed intelligent, 
multi-touch command and control 
display system will allow collabo¬ 
ration by multiple users on multi¬ 
ple levels," she says. "Thus, 


informed discussion can take 
place, damages and risks can be 
properly assessed, an action plan 
can be developed and resources 
efficiently allocated. If a significant 
finding occurs in the field, the plan 
can be quickly updated and modi¬ 
fied." Yanco and her team plan to 
use the tabletop display to create a 
multi-robot interface that the com¬ 
mand staff can use to monitor and 
interact with all the robots 
deployed at a disaster site. 

"Prof. Yanco's research into 
robot interaction for disaster 
response exemplifies Microsoft 
Research's commitment to innova¬ 
tive research that has the potential 
to solve some of today's most chal¬ 
lenging societal concerns," said 
Sailesh Chutani, senior director of 
Microsoft Research. "We are 
delighted to partner with the 
University of Massachusetts 
Lowell on robotics research, with 
the potential to improve how peo¬ 
ple respond in times of disaster." 



▲ Prof. Holly Yanco, right, and student Amanda 
Courtemanche demonstrate a prototype of the tabletop 
multi-touch panel display. 


Sailesh Chutani, senior director of 
Microsoft Research 


UMass Lowell Lawns Get 
Green Without Chemicals 


I f you think the grass looks a lit¬ 
tle different around campus this 
season, you're right. Thanks to 
the growth of a pilot program 
launched by UMass Lowell and a 
local organic lawn-care expert, 
chemicals are no longer in use on 
most of the lawns on campus. 

The program, a cooperative 
effort of John Coppinger of The 
Green Guy in North Chelmsford 
and the UMass Lowell Office of 
Facilities, started on a pilot basis 
about four years ago. Since then, it 
has grown to include most of the 
grass surfaces at the University. 

"By producing fertilizer on 
campus using grass clippings and 
food waste that would normally be 
trucked to a landfill, we are taking 
advantage of a cost-effective 
method of keeping 
our lawns healthy 
while reducing green¬ 
house gas emissions 
and reducing the 
amount of waste 
entering landfills. 

The organic fertilizer 
program is an 
important part of 
Chancellor Meehan's 
commitment to cam¬ 
pus sustainability," 
says Thomas Miliano, 
facilities director. 

The key ingredi¬ 
ent in the lawn-care 
program is the organ¬ 
ic fertilizer, or "tea," 
that Coppinger spreads on the 
grass. It's a mixture of lawn clip¬ 
pings, leaves and food scraps from 
Aramark's campus dining facilities 
that he composts on a small plot of 



▲ John Coppinger of The Green Guy, shown 
with Tom Miliano, director of facilities, uses 
this "tea maker" to combine yard waste, dining 
hall food scraps and other materials to create 
the organic fertilizer used on UMass Lowell 
lawns. 


land on UML South. Coppinger 
provides the organic lawn care to 
UMass Lowell in exchange for the 
use of the land and the composting 
materials, says Miliano. 

With the use of organic fertiliz¬ 
er, the University's lawns look nat¬ 
ural and healthy, rather than the 
golf-course green that chemicals 
would create. 

UMass Lowell's move away 
from using chemicals to treat its 
lawns is a big step in the right 
direction when it comes to protect¬ 
ing people and the environment, 
according to the Toxics Use 
Reduction Institute. 

"Having UML eliminate the 
use of chemicals on lawns allows 
us to feel good about our facilities 
management at the University and 


that efforts are being made to con¬ 
vert to environmentally friendly 
and sustainable practices," says 
Joy Onasch, TURI community pro¬ 
gram manager. "By eliminating the 
use of lawn chemicals, we are 
reducing exposure of workers and 
the public, and also doing our 
part in protecting the surface 
waters that collect runoff from 
University property." 

TURI held a ceremony at the 
State House this month to honor 
businesses, organizations and com¬ 
munities for their work in reducing 
the use of toxic chemicals. Onasch 
believes UML's organic lawn care 
program lends credibility to TURI 
and its work. 

"As TURI supports so many 
projects across the state in eliminat¬ 
ing the use of toxic chemicals 
in lawn care, it is very important 
to us to be able to say that the 
lawns at our office location are 
managed through organic 
methods," she says. 



A John Coppinger, right, of The Green Guy and Tom Miliano, 
UMass Lowell's director of facilities, are shown with a fertilizer 
"juice" spreader, one of the pieces used by Coppinger to 
provide organic lawn care on campus. 
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Girls WISE Up About Science and Engineering Career Choices 


Students Encouraged to 
Dream Big 

fter a three-year hiatus, 
UMass Lowell's award-win¬ 
ning Women in Science and 
Engineering (WISE) program was 
back in full force, bringing more 
than 400 seventh- and eighth-grade 
girls from 25 area schools to the 
North Campus in May for a full day 
of workshops presented by practic¬ 
ing female scientists and engineers. 

"Women continue to be under¬ 
represented in the sciences and 


engineering fields," says Prof. 

Ruth Tanner of the Chemistry 
Department, who has been directing 
the program since its inception in 
1996. "The mission of the WISE pro¬ 
gram is to show girls of an early 
age that such careers can be fun, 
exciting and rewarding." 

Each participant attended three 
workshops from a selection of 26. 
The workshops featured such topics 
as forensic lab techniques, weather 
forecasting, veterinary procedures, 
pharmaceutics, CPR, ceramic con¬ 
servation, graphic design, and 

hands-on, interactive 
activities that related to 
the daily work of the 
presenters. 

During the work¬ 
shops, the presenters 
also served as mentors 
and role models to the 
girls, describing the 
preparation necessary 
for a prospective career 
and encouraging them 
to take more science and 
math courses in high 
school. They also 
described their own 
career choices, answered 
questions about their 
profession and lives and 


encouraged the girls to correspond 
with them. 

"WISE was a wonderful experi¬ 
ence," says 14-year-old Anjali Patel 
of the Dr. An Wang Middle School 
in Lowell. "It taught us a lot, and 
got the girls involved in various 
fields. My parents and teachers 
were very glad that I did this." 

Helen Greiner, co-founder of 
iRobot Corporation at age 23, was 
the WISE 2008 keynote speaker. 
Greiner is a mechanical engineer 
and computer scientist whose 
company created My Real Baby 
(with Hasbro), the Roomba 
automatic vacuum cleaner and 
PacBots—robots used in search and 
rescue at the World Trade Center 
and in combat in Afghanistan. 
Throughout her address, Greiner 
kept the youngsters engaged, 
focused and clamoring for more 
information. 

At the end of the program. 
Tanner presented scholarships 
from WISE to 17 of the girls 
for the UMass Lowell summer 
DesignCamp, which offers week- 
long workshops in hands-on 
science and engineering. 

Philips Healthcare of Andover 
was a major sponsor for WISE 2008. 


Participating students came from 
Andover, Billerica, Chelmsford, 
Groton, Lawrence, Lowell, 

Methuen, North Reading, Pepperell, 
Reading, Tewksbury, Townsend, 
Tyngsborough and Westford. For 
more information, visit 
http: / / wise.uml.edu. 


WISE 2008 
Registratioi 



A Anjali Patel of the Dr. An Wang Middle 
School in Lowell says she wants to be a 
pharmacist. 



A LaShea Fagnant, center, an eighth grader at Tyngsboro 
Middle School, participated in this year's WISE Career Day 
along with her mother, Ruth Dubey-Leduc, right, support coordi¬ 
nator at the Electrical and Computer Engineering Department, 
and grandmother, Ruth Dubey, administrative assistant at the 
Plastics Engineering Department. 



Online Enrollment Shows Steady Growth 


W hen UMass Lowell 

launched its first online 
classes in 1996, it was a pio¬ 
neer in using the Web as a platform 
to teach students. A dozen years 
later, the University is maintaining its 
leadership position by growing 
enrollment in Web- 
based courses and 
increasing the num¬ 
ber and variety of 
online programs 
offered through the 
Division of 
Continuing Studies, 

Corporate and 
Distance Education. 

The number of 
registrations for 
online courses 
increased 25 per¬ 
cent from fall 
semester 2006 to 
fall 2007, and 22 percent between 
spring 2007 and spring 2008. That 
growth is consistent with the steady 
increase in online enrollment UMass 
Lowell has seen since 1996, according 
to Catherine Kendrick, executive 
director of Distance Market 
Development and Corporate 
Outreach. 

Online enrollment makes up 
about 60 percent of the total enroll¬ 
ment in Continuing Studies. This 
year, there have been approximately 


20,000 total registrations in 
Continuing Studies, according to 
Pauline Carroll, executive director of 
Academic Services, Enrollment 
Management and Administration for 
Continuing Studies and Corporate 
Education. 


Carroll notes that while 
Continuing Studies is growing its 
online enrollment, it is not doing 
that at the expense of other areas. 

In total—including online courses, 
classroom instruction and corporate 
training—Continuing Studies is a 
$20 million operation. 

"We're experiencing record 
enrollments in all areas," she says, 
including a 5 percent increase in reg¬ 
istration in traditional classroom- 
taught courses. 


"Those are really incredible 
growth rates," Kendrick says. "If you 
look across the country, there are a 
lot of schools that would envy that 
growth rate." 

While UMass Lowell started out 
offering about a dozen classes online 
in 1996, it now has a wide variety of 
courses as well as complete degrees 
and certificates that can be earned 
without ever coming to campus. 
Some of the most popular programs 
are the bachelor's degrees in liberal 
arts, psychology and information 
technology, and master's degrees in 
criminal justice, education and busi¬ 
ness administration. 

"I think the scope of our offerings 
is very attractive to students," says 
Kendrick. 

Kendrick also believes that 
UMass Lowell is a popular provider 
of online learning because it com¬ 
bines Web classes with a "brick and 
mortar" institution with a strong rep¬ 
utation for its academics. Students 
who have studied online can always 
take classes in person if that suits 
their needs, she says. Also, UMass 
Lowell offers "blended" courses that 
combine Web-based learning with a 
classroom component: students get 
most of their instruction online and 
then attend class on campus a few 
times a semester. Among the new 
blended programs being offered is a 


bachelor of science degree in nursing 
for registered nurses who want to 
upgrade their credentials. 

Another key draw for UMass 
Lowell's online courses is access to 
student support services. Students 
who take online classes can get aca¬ 
demic support from faculty and staff 
advisers via e-mail, by telephone or 
in person, says Carroll. Online stu¬ 
dents may also take part in gradua¬ 
tion in person or via the Web, and 
may be selected for the Continuing 
Studies' honor society. Another 
important aspect of the program is 
the strength of the faculty teaching 
the online courses and the commit¬ 
ment of the faculty coordinators. 

Offering online courses is one of 
the ways UMass Lowell fulfills its 
mission of providing access to higher 
education, Kendrick says. The con¬ 
venience of taking classes on the Web 
means that working professionals 
and others who might not be able 
to attend college in the traditional 
sense are now able to earn degrees 
and certificates. 

"If it were not for the conven¬ 
ience of online learning, a lot of 
people probably wouldn't do it," 
she says. 

The next frontier for UMass 
Lowell, Kendrick says, is to expand 
corporate training into an online 
environment. 
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High School Students Use Assistive 
Technology to Help the Disabled 


Youngsters Turn Creative 
Energy into Action 

O ne hundred seventy four stu¬ 
dents from 13 schools, along 
with their teachers, advisers 
and friends, packed Costello Gym on 
a beautiful spring day in May for 
UMass Lowell's sixth 
annual Assistive 
Technology Design Fair. 

A project of the 
University's Future 
Engineers Center, the 
Design Fair offers stu¬ 
dents an opportunity to 
tackle real-world engi¬ 
neering design prob¬ 
lems aimed at helping 
people with disabilities 
or special needs. 

This year saw sever¬ 
al outstanding projects. 

One of them, called the 
"Lift Assist," is a modified wheel¬ 
chair designed by three Dracut High 
School sophomores for their client, 
named Matt. In school. Matt was 
unable to fully participate in various 
activities due to the fixed height of 
his wheelchair. The Dracut students 
salvaged parts from old wheelchairs 
supplied by ambulance companies, 
sought the help of a vocational 
school for welding services, and peti¬ 
tioned their local fire department for 
additional funds to purchase an 
office chair. 

"A battery-operated scissor lift 
raises the chair approximately 10 
inches and is operated by a button 
switch from behind," says Marcus 
Soule, the Design Fair's program 
manager. "The chair even includes 


safety shutoff switches so Matt's legs 
don't get crushed under a table, 
for example, while the chair is 
being lifted." 

Another standout effort was the 
"Assistive Mouse," a combined com¬ 
puter mouse/joystick developed by 
a team from Minuteman Regional 
High School for an alumnus who 
was largely paralyzed 
from the neck down fol¬ 
lowing an accident. The 
device allows the per¬ 
son, who has very limit¬ 
ed mobility with his 
hands, to easily manipu¬ 
late objects. 

Other projects 
included a head-activated 
messaging system from 
Methuen High school 
that allows a student 
with special needs to 
communicate; a simpli¬ 
fied, enlarged keyboard 
from UMass Lowell's TEAMS 
Academy that enables a paraplegic 
to use a computer more effectively; 
a mechanical device from Mass. 
Academy that lets a 10-year-old boy 
with cerebral palsy enjoy drawing; 
an illuminated magnifier from the 
Greater Lowell Technical School that 
helps a legally blind student see bet¬ 
ter; and a motorized creeper from 
Bay Path Regional Vocational 
Technical School that makes it easier 
for a student with neurological disor¬ 
der to work in the school's automo¬ 
tive shop. 

"The high quality of the projects, 
in combination with the positive 
impact that they had on their clients, 
really highlighted the value of serv¬ 
ice-learning based projects," says 
Soule. 

"This experience will 
have a lifetime impact on 
how students view peo¬ 
ple with disabilities," 
says Deborah Finch, 
assistant director of the 
Future Engineers Center. 
"Such early exposure to 
service learning will 
increase their interest not 
only in choosing a career 
in engineering, but also 
volunteering and com¬ 
mitting to numerous 
non-profit organizations 
in cities and towns and 
help them become active 
citizens in their commu¬ 
nities." 

This year's Design 
Fair was sponsored by 
Tyco Electronics, Philips 
Medical Systems, 
Medtronic Foundation, 
3M Touch Systems, and 
the Francis College of 
Engineering. 



▲ Dracut High School sophomores Travis Martin, Sean Falsey 
and Brian Maille developed a modified wheelchair for their client. 
Matt, as part of this year's Assistive Technology Design Fair. 



A Successful Rookie Season for 
UML's Formula SAE Racing Team 


Racers Place 21st out of 
Field of 44 

A group of UMass Lowell 
engineering students 
recently competed in the 
annual Formula SAE (Society of 
Automotive Engineers) competition 
at the Virginia International 
Raceway in Alton, placing 21st out 
of a field of 44. Formula SAE is a 
student design contest sponsored 
by the Society in which teams 
design, build and compete in 
scaled-down, open-wheeled 
Formula-style race cars. 

This was the University's first 
entry into the event since 1996. The 
River Hawks Racing Team, com¬ 
posed of more than 20 mechanical 
and electrical engineering majors, 
was pitted against schools from 
across the U.S. and Canada in a 
series of races that tested the per¬ 
formance and endurance of the cars 
and drivers. 

"Everyone on the team worked 
really hard to get the project ready 
for this competition," says Justin 
Pekarek, the club's vice president 
and leader of the car suspension 
team. "Completing all aspects of 
building a race car, from design 
and fabrication to assembly and 
final testing, was a great experience 
for us all." 

The car was powered by a 1997 
Honda CBR 600 F3 motorcycle 
engine that produced about 75 
horsepower. It could attain speeds 
well over 100 miles per hour but, 
for safety reasons, cones were 
added on the course to create hair¬ 
pin and other tricky turns to slow 
down the cars and provide more 
driver input, says Pekarek. 

"This project started with no 
financial support, no blueprint, no 
previous car and no funding—only 
the dream of a few car enthusiasts 


and a faculty advisor. Prof. James 
Sherwood, who inspired us to take 
on such a huge undertaking. 

During the course of a year, we had 
literally carved out a home next to 
the wind tunnel at Ball Hall," he 
says. In addition to the support 
from the University, various local 
sponsors contributed to the project. 

Pekarek estimates the total cost 
of competing in Virginia to be 
upward of $25,000. "This included 
the car, the tools, supplies, travel 
expenses, accommodation and 
shipping costs," he says. "But it 
doesn't reflect the thousands of 
hours of student labor and all- 
nighters put into the project." 

"My mom loves that I do this," 
says Krithika Swaminathan, a 
mechanical engineering senior 
from Lexington who is the only 
female member of the team. "She's 
constantly telling all her friends 
about it." 

Swaminathan says that as an 
engineering major, she has gotten 
used to not having very many 
women around. "For example, we 
only have three girls in a graduat¬ 
ing class of about 40," she says. 
Swaminathan will become the 
club's VP next year. 

"As a rookie team, we're very 
pleased with our performance in 
Virginia," says Pekarek. "Just mak¬ 
ing it through the initial technical 
inspection was a major milestone 
for us. We intend to design and 
build a completely new, lighter and 
faster car each year. We would also 
like to see the program grow to 
include not only engineering stu¬ 
dents, but business, English and 
art majors as well." 

For more information on the 
UML Formula SAE team, visit 
http: / / m-5.eng.uml.edu/fsae. 



▲ The UMass Lowell Formula SAE Race Team at the Virginia International Raceway con¬ 
sisted of, from left, Guy Crecenzo, Alexander Petrov, Michael Gagnon, Jason Galda, Justin 
Pekarek, David Cloutier, Peter Wason, Matthew Flynn, Samuel Finch, Justin Massei, 
Christopher Warren, Krithika Swaminathan, Zaccur Fettig and Troy Lundstrom. 
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Huber Recognized by Students 

Youth Ensembles and Band Camp Director Named Top Advocate 



A UMass Lowell Director of Bands Debra-Nicole Huber, right, recently was awarded the 
student-nominated 2008 Music Advocate Award at the Massachusetts All-State Convention. 
This past semester, she conducted middle school students from Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire participating in the New England Junior Wind Ensemble, members of whom 
included, standing, from left, Lindsey Sherman of South Hamilton, Annalise Moschella of 
Southborough, Piper Curtis of Andover and Megan Macomber of Billerica, and, seated, 

Eli Claffey of Nashua, N.H., and Jin Sun Kim of Wellesley. Huber has been the driving force 
behind three new programs reaching student musicians in grades 6-12, including the Mary 
Jo Leahey Symphonic Band Camp. 


Project Helps Autistic Young Adults 


D espite the increase in attention 
to autism, one group is often 
overlooked—young adults. 

But, with a little help, high-functioning 
young people can develop their 
physical and social skills. 

A new interdisciplinary program, 
"Fit and Fun: Promoting Healthy 
Lifestyles," has been developed by 
Asst. Prof. Ashleigh Hillier of the 
Psychology Department and Asst. 
Prof. Deirdra Murphy of the Physical 
Therapy Department. Run for eight 
weeks in the spring semester, the 
project engaged undergraduate and 
graduate student volunteers: two 
exercise physiology majors, who 
designed and ran the exercise and 
relaxation activities, and two psy¬ 
chology students, who observed and 
evaluated results. Five young men 
with autism spectrum disorder, rang¬ 
ing in age from 15 to 27, were the 
participants. 



▲ Exercise physiology students designed an 
exercise and relaxation program for young 
adults with autism spectrum disorder. Fit and 
Fun ran for eight weeks in the School of Health 
and Environment. 


"There are very few programs 
available for this population, espe¬ 
cially in this age range, so we are 
very excited that we can offer this 
program," says Hillier, who has 
developed a number of intervention 
programs for adolescents and young 
adults with autism. "Fit and Fun is a 
great opportunity for (the partici¬ 
pants) to engage in physical activity, 
learn relaxation techniques and meet 
others they can potentially make 
friends with." 

The UMass Lowell students 
found the work interesting and chal¬ 
lenging, but not every activity was 
successful. For example, jumping 
jacks was too complicated for the 
participants to perform. 

"I had the pleasure of watching 
our students apply their classroom 
knowledge in a very real community 
setting, becoming comfortable and 
adapting as needed," says Murphy, 
who has run many health and fitness 
programs for minority and disabled 
adults. "They will have greater 
capacity as professionals to open the 
door to ethnic groups and other mar¬ 
ginalized adults." 

Parents of the autistic partici¬ 
pants met in a focus group with the 
psychology students. One parent 
wrote, "My son loves coming. He 
adores the (exercise physiology) stu¬ 
dents and says he has been commu¬ 
nicating with the other members of 
the program, which is a big plus 
for him." 

The Council on Teaching and 
Learning provided grant funding for 
the program, and the participants 
paid a nominal fee. 


UML Researchers Develop 
'Touch-Free' Fingerprinting 
Technology 


System Has Up to 
100 Percent Accuracy 
in Matching Prints 

F ingerprinting is arguably 
the most common and uni¬ 
versal method of identifying 
people. This technique has been 
widely adopted since the early 
1900s, when Scotland Yard and 
the New York City Police 
Department used it to identify 
suspected criminals. 

The standard way of obtain¬ 
ing fingerprints 
involves rolling 
the fingertips 
on an inked 
pad and press¬ 
ing them on a 
white card to 
create well- 
defined impres¬ 
sions. The fin¬ 
gers' pattern of 
dermal ridges 
and grooves 
are then com¬ 
pared with 
prints on file to 
authenticate 
the person's 
identity. Today, 
the messy ink 
pad is being 
replaced with a 
flatbed scanner, 
which scans the 
finger pressed 
against a glass plate and 
downloads the resulting image 
to a computer for comparison 
with a database. 

An inherent problem with 
both techniques is that the fin¬ 
gerprints become distorted 
whenever the fingers are pressed 
against the card or glass. 
"Pressing the fingers can change 
the spacing between ridges by 
more than 20 percent," says 
Prof. Sam Mil'shtein, director 
of UML's Advanced Electronic 
Technology Center. "This can 
affect the accuracy of the 
identification." 

Mil'shtein and his students 
have developed a novel contact¬ 
less fingerprint scanner that can 
produce line scans of fingers 
without any distortion. The scan¬ 
ner uses a high-resolution elec¬ 
tronic camera that swings 180 
degrees around a finger to 


record a three-dimensional, 
distortion-free scan. As an added 
security measure, the same 
camera also takes a simultaneous 
infrared image of the finger's 
blood vessels. Like the blood 
vessels in the retina, a person's 
pattern of finger blood vessels 
is unique to each individual, 
according to Mil'shtein. The 
entire scanning process takes 
only about a second. 

This technology has many 
military, civilian and commercial 
applications. "The most obvious 
are in the 
fields of law 
enforcement, 
forensic inves¬ 
tigation and 
counterterror¬ 
ism," he says. 
"For example, 
the scanner 
can be used 
not only to ID 
people at air¬ 
ports and bor¬ 
der crossing 
checkpoints, 
but also to 
screen employ¬ 
ees and job 
applicants, 
control access 
to secure areas 
in schools, 
offices and 
warehouses, 
confirm the 
identities of missing persons and 
many more." 

Mil'shtein says that through 
special algorithmic processing of 
the images, his group was able 
to achieve 100 percent success 
rate in matching full finger¬ 
prints, that is, prints showing the 
"core" of the finger. With partial 
prints, their success rate was 
95 percent. "The system is highly 
accurate and reliable," he says. 
"Current technology requires the 
core to match prints. With our 
device, partial prints are not 
a problem." 



▲ Sam Mil'shtein 
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Family Donates 

Building Near Coburn 
Offers Space 
Possibilities 

T he gift of an historic house 

across the street from Coburn 
Hall on UML South could 
provide a home for one of many 
University entities looking for more 
space on campus. 

The 103-year-old house was 
given to the University by Lowell 
native Paul Desmarais and his wife, 
Linda, as a tribute to Paul's late 
aunt, Berthe Desmarais, a Lowell 
high school teacher who lived there 
most of her life. Fittingly, the life¬ 
long educator's bedroom window 
overlooked Coburn Hall, the origi¬ 
nal home of the Normal School. 

"We wanted to give the house 
to the University as a legacy for the 
family, and also to set an example 
to other people in the neighbor¬ 
hood," says Desmarais. He was also 
reluctant to see the house sectioned 
into smaller apartment units, which 
may have happened if he sold it to 
a private developer. 


Historic House 

He and his family now live 
near Pomona College in Claremont, 
Calif., where he sees similar houses 
used for college purposes, such as 
alumni association offices. 

Chancellor Marty Meehan says 
he is grateful for the generosity of 
the Desmarais family, and hopeful 
that other families in the same 
situation also might think of the 
University. 

"Paul and Linda's gift is very 
welcome as we continue to build 
our new vision for this campus. 

Our urban setting gives us limited 
room to grow," says Meehan. "We 
are in the middle developing a mas¬ 
ter plan to address the many space 
needs on campus, and this property 
will be an important addition to 
the mix." 

Although he didn't grow up in 
the house, Paul remembers visiting 
Berthe and his grandparents for 
holidays. The family owned the 
house for 60 years and it was 
passed down to Paul about 10 years 
ago. The four-bedroom house, 
which was built in 1905 and sits on 
about a quarter of an acre of land, is 
valued at $275,000. 



A Lowell attorney Martha Howe, left, who encouraged the Desmarais family to consider 
donating the family's house to the University, stands with Chancellor Marty Meehan and Linda 
and Paul Desmarais in front of 150 Wilder St. 


University Police Department 
Announces Promotions 


Force Vacancies Also 
Being Filled with Recruits, 
Returning Officers 

F our members of the University 
Police Department have been 
promoted, four former officers 
have asked to return to the force 
and four applicants are undergoing 
tests in hopes of filling department 
vacancies. 

The department also plans to 
hire two additional dispatchers. 

Robert Gagne has been promoted 
from sergeant to lieutenant; Richard 
St. Onge has been promoted from 
acting sergeant to sergeant; and 
senior patrolmen Chris Avey and 
Kenneth Spooner have been named 
acting sergeants. 

Acting Chief Allan Roscoe says 
that of the four officers asking to 
return to the department, one is now 
working in municipal law enforce¬ 
ment and the other three are serving 
on college departments. 

"This will be cost effective for 
us," Roscoe says, "because they are 
fully trained and will be ready to 
assume their duties here as soon as 
they familiarize themselves with our 
new policies and procedures." 

The four applicants, he says, are 
all Criminal Justice graduates and 
are all from diverse racial back¬ 
grounds that will reflect the 
University enrollment and the sur¬ 
rounding community in which they 


will work. Once having passed the 
necessary evaluation and physical 
examinations, they will attend the 
Municipal Police Academy program 
in Reading, a course that lasts about 
16 weeks. 



A Lt. Robert Gagne 
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